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I may be either the driftwood in the stream, 
or Indra in the sky looking down on it. 


J'ai toujours pensé que j’étais étranger d cette ville et que 
je n’avais rien a faire avec vous. Mais maintenant que j'ai 
vu ce que j'ai vu, je sais que je suis d’ici, que je le veuille 
ou non. Cette histoire nous concerne tous. 


For Margaret 


SED 
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Landing in Minneapolis 


After Reading Shu Ting 


I was reading poems today by Shu Ting, 
especially a poem she wrote to scold 

a friend who showed her broken wings 

she’d found in storm winds outside Beijing. 

I had a woman friend who once wrote lines 

in library light like copper, tracing out 
quivering words like movements of a wasp 
dying on October glass in Providence. 

Today I was reading her poem too. It 

was May nineteen seventy-seven when 

Shu Ting made her lines for that generation 
whose youth was broken wings, her generation. 
I don’t know when Jane, making as she always does 
a place for the genuine, wrote her lines, nor 
for whom. Does it really matter anyway, 

when quivering words bring across the wasp’s 
equinox and Shu Ting’s ideograms, 

Englished with me by a friend, paint 

in stinging grace devastated wings 

of Mao’s last long desert revolution? 


The Astronomer beside 
His Telescope Looks with His Eyes 
Out His Window 


I think of myself as moving. 
On the surface of a planet 

I know in my mind I 

Move breathrakingly—that 

I rise and fall and rush 

Across a universe with a star 
Around which I move, 
Though only in my mind. 

For to my eyes it moves across 
My window and | am still. 

But I feel myself moving, 
Looking out on rain-soaked 
Shale of a classroom hall. 

I move inside with emotion 
Thinking this is what I feel, 
Feeling in spite of thought 

The orbit of my blood. 

I see in things how my soul is, 

I feel the beauty of things, 

Red leaves on the oaken chest: 
I move with visions— 

A friend in a flannel shirt, 

A woman in a cotton dress, 
And all those who move around me, 
Around whom I move, 

With whom I rise or fall or rush 
Through an emptiness I love 
And fear and cannot comprehend. 


Barrington before Sunrise 


Near wind-silk waters of 
Narragansett Bay 
Dawn weaves misty threads 
Through oak limbs without leaves— 


At the silent windless hour 
In gray woolen dawn 

Streets are emptied of readers— 
Painters sleep while tulips unfold. 


And in the mist across the way, 
Two windows on an upper floor, 

One bay window below, like the 
Sophoclean mouth of an Aegean mask, 


A mouth of agony—cries and whispers— 
Or does bay glass round at corners 

In the ambiguous smile 
of Aristophanes? 
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Ruth at Sunrise 


I feel the scythe’s cold handle in my palm 

And then I wake, my empty hand on stone, 
Outreached, in dreams of husband, dreams of home. 
Yesterday I cut and bound the grain, calm 
Without joy, without song of praise or psalm 
Tochant in darkness to myself alone, 

Naomi near. Boaz sleeps while crimson sown 
Across the threshing dwindles into dawn. 

Will he who dipped my morsel in the wine 
When in the field I sang my single grief, 

Will he seize warmth for this cold hand, or will 
My dawn, the sun now white and hot, unshrine 
The passion of Naomi’s son, that thief 

of memory, to leave me empty still? 


The Artist Paints a Portrait 
on Wilson Lake 


On a chiaroscuro lake in Maine woods, 
A self-appointed morning watch alone, 

I reach for a light brush made of words 
To paint your face on the silk-screen sky. 
I rub in softly a rain-filled paint 

To mystify the mind’s dicing eye, 

Eye that would encode you in sharp line 
And explode the mystery of the rose. 


Habit is Severe 
-for Adrienne Rich 


We are all a woman poet 

In hostile Amherst time— 

Our soul in bandaged moments 
Dancing like a bomb— 


Within us saving love that starves— 
A wounded leech possessed and mad— 
Our Power seering off the mask 
Protecting from the skull— 


Artist Brooding on the Porch 
of the National Theatre 


Yesterday at the Tate her flesh glowed like 

A pink lantern in oils. And through the night 
In the mind’s canvas eye not unlike 

That pink lantern she turned to holy light 
Formless now but drawing from the blank space 
Faces of the Other: so thar the artist 
Dreaming in prisons of the mind find grace, 
Brooding on death-row of self twist 

On the rope of his own hanging until 

He inflame on canvas under brush 

Another face, another flesh that will 

Thrill into longing and hope, that will rush 

His mind’s eye outward like a lantern to 
Moisten the ebony brush into blue. 


The Thames: March Canvas 


Painting Waterloo Bridge 

Through silence the window makes, 
Red bus drawing out gray 

Walls on the Embankment as in a 
Watercolor, the Thames trilling in 

A light dance whiting out all memory, 
I wake into another body walking across 
The bridge four years before. I shock 
Myself back into memory with sudden 
Recognition that I am both the man 
Walking toward the crowded Strand 
And the man walking toward 

Theaters on the bankside. 

In skewered perspective abstracted 

By the artist’s illusion I see 

Both men distorted by desire 

To love. Then brush strokes hurry 
Onto blank sheet another body and 
Another and another until the bridge fills 
With human desire to love across 
Time and words, distorting into 

Pain faces of mistaken choices 

Or lost opportunities or 

Inability to redden into warmth 

White light dancing without the heart. 
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Walking in Warrior Gap 


Seduced in my most vulnerable time, 
totally, completely forever, it seemed, 

by white-water wrists and fine silk hair 

of the mountain banks of Pacolet, 
walking through corn rows and cane, 
walking out rock shelves at World’s Edge, 
I looked into the eyes of White Oak Mountain 
and down across dogwood finery 

and gave myself away to the Southern sun 
and emerald mist and sensuous voice 
whispering in the valley of my home. 


When I grew tall and turned again, 

the granite face taking me totally 

in passion and possession revealed at last 
indifference in its emerald silk. 

With most broken heart of first love 

and first despair, 1 turned away 

to a harder, warmer world of 

human limbs and voices full of words. 


Thomas Dekker’s Song 


A prison in the metronome? 
Adventurers in time? 

Why not a metered world? Why not 
A Northwest Passage of 


The ear in deep cathedral quiet? 
Their metaphysics out 

of shape from toe to top will not 
Explode the summer word 


Across bright leaves of human speech 
Nor build an edifice 

To carry human souls to clouds 
of golden mystery. 
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Jetty 


At the north point near West Palm Beach where sand 


and royal palms and midsummer sun bleach 

the world of memory and sear in grand 

patterns of belief, past confusion, each 

love and friendship and handclasp of those days, 
center of all time beyond scars, before 

the wounds of Eros, before that boy who prays: 
Man, drowning in eroding time, restore 

the entrance to that world, hold that holy 
harborage against the knifing currents 

that slash sand scars across the sunset quay 

with waves and foam, hold hard that endurance, 
promised inlet memory of the boy 

you were: I am your passing hope, your joy. 


Epigram 


Had we a hundred lives to live, 
we could afford to be conventional 
In one of them. 


Late June, the Sun Over Stamford 


It was hazy. The sun was orange and 
very large over two-story house and 
two-story house and two-story house 
and wires and poles sliding past 

with sound of metroliner metronome. 
When I saw the sun orange and large, 
I wanted to write about an ordinary 
evening in New Haven. But New Haven 
had been an hour before and then the 
sun had been small and white and 
hidden in the clouds above the luggage 
rack and aisle lights of the train. 
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Cooter Bakken at the Gulf 


Anyways this guy pulls up t’a gas pump, 
got a hound bitch, long flappy ears, back in 
the bed of an old Chevy truck, says sump’n 
to Chaz, then walks over to Guynell hackin’ 
away at some muffler or sump’n, says 
“Guynell, this here bitch’s got a bad case 
A’ worms”—so they take that floppy-eared thang, lays 
her ears back, puts they fangers on her jaws aways 
up in there and pours down a tumbler a’ gas. 
Doncha know that bitch up and runs like a 
greyhound three times like lightnin’ ’round that 
station ’til she up and falls flat right a 
long by the air hose and gas pump, lays flat 
them ears, puts them questionin’ eyes on Chaz 
then rolls over limp. 
Dead? 
Naw, outa gas. 


Drake’s Pond 


No cuckoo sings the maytime coming in 
Though late morning air is still 

And warm in coin-gold leaves 
of dogwood and oak. 


Through green windows mowers sing 
While seeds grow in bare earth 

Beside the grasses yellow and brown. 
Daffodils and tulips and warm brown earth 


Sting the air with perfumes, 

The pollen air that clogs the nose 
So that the farting bull, 

Feet in mud, does not offend. 


On the shore of the greening pond 
fishers cast and sip their beer, 

Women in straw hats, men with tee-shirt 
Bellies over belts, Buddhas under limbs. 
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Pulled Hither and Thither 
and Kissed 


I later learned in Physics how to explain 
the fall—a person stepping out from the 
passenger side of a car going forty 
miles per hour will tumble for twenty years 
before velocity returns to that 
of the turning earth. A body in motion 
tends to stay in motion. A body at rest 
wants to remain at rest. A body going 
forty miles per hour when it steps from the 
car will roll and roll and roll before it 
can walk home. If it believes it can step 
out and walk the first step, it will break. 
But at ten on the field they teach you how 
to fall—how with pig-skin under the 
arm, feet knocked up from the ground, you tuck the 
head and roll and roll and roll for twenty 
years. 

Who steps from a car going forty? 
A woman with four strange men aware of 
another brute vector that begins between 
the legs, perhaps. A young black man arrested 
at a Burger King in Boston. A ten-year 
old whose mother glances from the wheel to 
say one sentence: ‘we are leaving your father 
and hills and streams and ball-fields to live 
among palms and bronze on a flat hot plain.’ 
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Diamonds Mov’d More Sparkling 
Do Appear 


Not “going onstage without 

the conversations of rehearsal.” 

If you say that, you have 

never danced where warm lamps glow 
while out the white lattice grid 
Jupiter flames along the cold 
March sky of New Hampshire. 

We are the clumsiest dancers 
when our bodies are most lovely, 
young alabaster or perfect jet 

cold and untutored at 

the hands of the changing sculptor. 


Maxine Kumin says we have 
forty-nine days between death 

and rebirth—perhaps the Buddha 
meant his life to be a dancing 

sign of stillness—I don’t know— 
his people didn’t have enough to eat. 
We do. And it is all that 

simple lovely dance we do 

every forty-nine days so that 

if we listen, if we watch, 

if we step lightly across 

the quotidian floors of morning toil 
and evening meals, if we 

take a day to watch Baryshnikov 
and Kirkland, or Marianne Moore 
dancing across the syllables of 

our wrinkled skin and greying hair 
(her calico Greek avec ardeur), 
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with practice, I have seen it, 

we do mend and amend—so that 
widowed women on a jaunt 

to Loch Lomond are most lovely 
in their arthritic waltz 

and even before they shut down 
the eyes of the loved one, 

they swing across the floor 

more graceful than 

that wild Friday night of 
blossom and the bole, 

body swayed to music 

before heart knows the step. 


And in the chill March sky 

when Jupiter has ended his cold 

beguiling dance across the sky 

in shower of incandescent gold, 

in radiant fire, like satyr 

or swan, when dancers 

return each alone across 

frozen grass in icy wind 

to cold warmth of cells, 

inmates in a world of discontent, 

we must remember the forty-nine days 

after which kingfishers catch fire... 
for those who dance. 


Shade on the Ice of the 


Exeter River 


Loquacious river in black ice 
of subterranean afternoon 

like undulating smoke that speaks 
from a steamy winter fire, 

sinuous through dark forests of 
December, cedar shade etched out 

by paths white with freezing rain 
tapping while the river booms 

in the sun-dying day— 


a spirit, they say, wanders 
in the silence of limbs 
and whispers in the tapping 

of falling ice, 
whispers of a bend where 
cedars break and the 
river has no bed, bottomless 
as the sky is deep into 
wrinkled wrists of cloud. 


Ask the ice-men in their shacks 
of a bend a mile beyond 
the town, if they have heard 
the spirit whisper of the years, 
the pickerel years, the age of jays, 
the dynasty of hares with 
hieroglyphs across the snow— 


there are those who have 
read the hieroglyphs of 
hare feet, those who know this ghost 
in green branches after solstice 
laced with delicate cotton sleeves. 
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That ghost speaks to the one 

who kneels among pine knots, 
who is silent while the 

river booms its coded tongue 
through limbs like sculpture— 

radiant language warm in the air 
of winter rain on 

a river of black, in 
limbs of the cedar dome of 

the rock of New Hampshire. 


Listen to the spirit speak, 
the ghost of the pond an 
hour south, listen to the talk of 
winter visitors, listen to the 
mourning of the covering of 
wells where true voices speak, 
listen to the barred owl 
whose verses whisper on 
the freezing crust of dusk— 


only a shade now, the voice 
kindles the nipping wind nevertheless— 
the spirit talks of the Vishnu Purana 
which even in the freezing rain 
of solitude reminds us to wait 
out the dusk for the 
arrival of a guest, 
wispy or otherwise, 
spirit, smoke or loquacious ice. 


Anthropology 


I often wonder if our fathers swung 

through trees in dumb dulness before tongues 
gained ascendancy. 

I wonder if we chewed our thumbs, sat back on 
our asses and lazily howled at the moon. 


I think we copulated, gnawed dog dead bones, 
ate berries and seldom worried for diarrhea; 
do you believe we 

fretted over apothecary apes, 

complained of harsh laxatives and headaches? 


Did women crawl in briers? There go 
lamenting losses of Cro-Magnon woe? 

[ll rather wager 

there were times for three-part inventions on 
white cat skulls, poplar roots and pig patella. 


But should a solitary ape cry out 
shunning collective comforts of the cave, 
should he lie alone 

asleep in his own proud branches, this was 
cause for laughing, this was absurd. 
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Recent Deaths on the West Bank 


I will not like Milton castigate those 

who slaughtered Waldensians while the blood 
of Ireland dripped from Cromwell’s sword. He chose 
a moral world opaque as the muddy 

Jordan, but he painted with a zealot’s 

eye a raging canvas too sharp and clear. 
Jerusalem, like the Ireland he forgot, 

today sows martyr’d blood and ashes where 
mother and infant roll down the rocks. Never 
mind. His rage, though blind, will serve us all. 
Tear gas and stones, bullets pass in air. 
Palestinian, Jew, Jordani fall. 

Near Nablus fourteen dead since December, 
those who suffer much, those who remember. 


Ashford Station 


Oak trees and picket fence, 
Britrail in the countryside, 

a platform deserted, silent 

in the summer sun, 

a bare wall, 

a urinal, 

a condom machine with 
official guarantee: “Approved 
To the British Standard.” On 
the gray wall, 

a scrawl: 

“So was the Titanic.” 
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Cypress Trees 
—In Memory of Nathan Flinchum 


That warm moonlit May 
We saw fire on the lake, 
In cypress trees, 
Freed into holiday 


By a broken-down fifty-seven 
Chevrolet past Rockingham 
On Highway 74 near a cornfield. 


Going nowhere in the cricket night, 


We had until morning, a gift, 
To start for Atlanta and 

Foothills and iron glowing furnaces of 
Anniston, Alabama, going home. 


You unpacked the pistol of your fears 
From the Chevy dash and we 

Bought a six-pack and talked 
Through the star-bright night 


Unaware of water flowing white 
In the minutes of the stream, 
Unaware of clouds floating sky’s edge, 
Pines of diaphanous light 


From the town past forest 

And field and trucks working 
Distant down through gears 

As we listened on the grassy field. 


We would have wished that they 
would stay, the moving stream, 
the flowing clouds of moonlit sky, 


Had we known how fast they were going. 
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The Painter Views His Father’s 
Corpse before Cremation 


Your body is the world 

after the age of miracles. 
Your face is the icon 

we no longer bow to. 
For a moment my eyes rush up 

to baptize the earth, 
but the ache in my heart 

turns to seven fishes. 


I would kiss the creases 

on your head lined as lovely 
as the furrows on a field 

by a farmer in the county, 
but I pause, and know you have 

left that field with your dust. 


I turn instead from the manicured room 
to a parking lot filled with sun 
and drive away. As I clinch last change 
from your pockets, nickels turn to loaves. 


Hunting Country 


Down past ditches of red dusty roads 

with blackbirds on telephone lines, 
Arthur Pack’s four jersey cows, 

red mud on hooves, tails chasing flies, 
watched us dull and indifferent 

out past a rusty fence of twenty years 

since my father drove his green 

chevy truck, pipes and tools in the flatbed, 
across that field with shotguns, stepped out 
on the gravel road like a stitch 

in the green rolling fabric of the field. 

The October sun set on black wires and 
wind touched pines with a lazy sway 

and the world sang a last hymn of 
wholeness and Holiness before I woke 

into a world without wires 

and fence-posts and large dusty hands 

of a father who seemed to control all. 
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Lines Written near the Seekonk 
River Late One Sunday Night 


I reverberate within 

Like a Seekonk shell 

Awash in the moment without warning 
By a lamp reading Woolf. 


Midnight silent like 

An empty church, 

late night lamp 

Radiant like a mystic’s dream— 
How can this silent flesh 

Explode so within— 

My hands on the page 

Unlooked at for years 

Roughen now as if 

They were my father’s hands 
Reaching out, strong father hands 
Black with oil of a day’s work— 
And I see my father’s hands 

Old and small held by 

roughened hands that hold this book 
And I see my hands empty. 


River, river, strong and dark, 
Night tug booming through the 
Window of my Irish blood, 
Night tug booming heart 

To the moment home 

Awash without warning 

Hands on the white page, 
Dark-haired roughened hands 
By a lamp reading Woolf. 


In Memory of George Regis 


It don’t mean a thing 
if it ain’t got that swing 


As snow falls tonight 

on winter streets of Stillwater, 

a thrilling tragic light 

burns somewhere out across the St. Croix, 
radiates out of dark emptiness. Well, 


Father, we are not alone on these empty streets— 
somewhere tonight in Chisolm a son 

comes home through streets empty all 

over the world to say goodbye, 

a father too soon in his last bed. 


He will look across cold vapors 

over Long Lake to see 

the radiant shimmer dance as on 

the St. Croix, and out beyond, the darkness. 
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The Woman in Robes 


-for Molly 


A happy liturgist in a stone church 
in November sleet, 

she feeds the wafer and the wine 
to hungry believers. 


She fed me once in an 
unpretentious kitchen, 

an unpretentious meal 
of soup and cheese and bread, 


a kitchen full of vapors 
that warmed my spirit, 

like her bread and wine, 
a hungry questioner. 


I might be led to envy her 
in the grey month of rain 
after gold leaves fall, 
but I know too her God batters her heart— 


in His own cruel love he 
has carved an emptiness 

to lead her through failed love to Love. 
I might envy her. 


But in the midnight 
of the unholy howl 
of icy firs and pines, 
of blue flowered weeds 


withered, cracked, and broken 
by the cold stone church, 
does her heart wither in 
a fiery dream that this 


cold world is burning down 
to winter, unwatched, 
untended like an accidental fire 
in the forest of the storm? 


And when her empty heart withers, 
does she unlike me 

torch her pride into 
a conflagration of humility 


so that the nave of her 
own arched spirit 

fills with incense of 
aching and doubt and 


undirected, unholy love twirling 
coward the spire of unbelieved 


Belief, unrelieved, the battered burning 


heart where cold winds blow? 
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Israfeli’s Fire 
—for Scott 


On an Alabama Saturday night 
In early May when daffodils have wilted 
And already first heat broods in dark pines 


And midnight maples hang frozen leaves, 


You sipped warm beer and sat 

On the dirty hood of an old Impala, 
Demons in your eyes like dancing fires— 
That night you had said “Stop the 
Car,” pulled yourself out the window on 
the passenger side, run down a city 
Street quiet and peaceful as a church 
Snapping antennae, 

Smashing windows with dexterous 

And sinister wrists 

Not even angry, or so it seemed. 


[had thought to cut loose 
From a heart so out of tune— 
But on that Saturday night 
You stood drunkenly and spoke so clear: 
If I could dwell 
Where Israfel 
Hath dwelt, and he were I, 
He might not sing so wildly well 
A mortal melody, 
While a bolder note than this might swell 
From my lyre within the sky. 


Then pines closed more dense, 
More complicated than any midnight 
Southern sky before. 


< 
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The Back Porch 


—for John Paul 


He waded through the stream 
And over stones 
And down the current 
And with the trour— 
Thought and 
Caught 
Great ideas 
On his hook, 
Line, 
And sinker 


(which he never swallowed). 


It was good to hear 
His footsteps on 
The back porch and 
Maybe see his catch. 
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Dancing at Loch Lomond 


Near midnight when purblind dark has rolled 
Away the lake and hotel lights throw frost 
On summer grass, the accordion in bold 
Fox-trot offers pattern crossed and recrossed. 


Four women in elegant dress by grief 
Wrinkled and bent break into pairs 
With smiles and vivacity, swing in brief 
Graceful arcs, youthful, lovely, debonair. 


Handsome woman with silver hair in arms 
Of your friend, in the lake of your heart do 
Wind and sleet erase memory of charms 
Of young men who loved you as ingenue? 


Unhusbanded, sing ballads with this Scot: 
You and your true love will never meet again 
As light dies from music long forgot 

On the bonnie bonnie banks of Loch Lomond. 


First Crocus Morning 


The land in late March 
Like an old woman dying 
Blue-veined and thin, 

Lips move with no sound. 
Eyes in frustration say 
What our ears cannot hear. 


Looking in leaden skies 

Where chill wind bares white teeth 
Like a fanged rabid dog, 

How can we believe in 
Resurrection of the body 

Of bleached green fields? 


Waiting for the year to tick 
Across the scythe of memory 
Where only earth’s sunset edge 
Is the immaculate nurse 

Of hope that tomorrow the 
Sun will heal into warmth. 
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Wyckoff Street 


On a Christmas street in Brooklyn 
In snow cloud noontime dusk 
Two seabirds white around 

A copper steeple cross. 

Snow flakes spare and indolent 
Chance down warm winter air. 

It is enough to be sad— 

It is sad because it is enough, 
Satisfied past satisfaction 
Wondering if instead it were better 
To risk all in happening, 

To give it up to good luck 

Or bad chance—might hap 

Lead to happiness. 


Snow flakes chance across winter air— 
Snowbirds only seabirds, 

Indifferent to sad satisfaction 

Or happy happening that might be. 


One could imagine the maker of 

The Brooklyn Street— 

How an old woman pushes her 

Crippled legs past cracked winter sidewalks 
In noontime twilight of old cement 

Dirty as the clouds of Christmas— 


Strong frail arms lift the walker 
And set it down—cage to free 
Crippled legs into movement 
Happening as they will. 


And the maker himself must be satisfied 
With noontime dusk of youth— 

Body in full strong health—legs pumping 
Strong down Brooklyn tree-lined sidewalks— 
Enough is the feast that saddens— 

Health without happening—unless by chance 
Empty white back of torn green 

Christmas giving paper urges 

Blue ink to make the street over 

Into chance lines, snowflakes 

Chancing on winter air, 

Words trailing off in blue ink— 


Then crippled healthy heart 

Of ink-driving hand can hope 

That words will shock blind open eyes 
Into seeing beyond the sign— 

That like the old dying woman 

Strong and forward on the crippled street 
He can once again pay attention 

To what words deprive us of, 

Exploding as they do when 

Seized in violent needing hands— 


Or draw the thing itself into illusion 
Of graphite point on noontime dusk 
Or sing into air hammer hope 

Of black and ivory noontime dusk— 
Fingers pushing into sound 

Christmas notes that sign the Brooklyn 
Street into mystery far beyond a 
Brooklyn steeple cross with seabirds 
Listless in the smoky air, 

Snowflakes chancing on the wind. 
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I Have Come by the Highway 


Wet flags sag and wrap 

Down the pole. Spring’s gold 
Birch of little leaves 

Leans into grey moring lake. 
Wind ripples toward shore. 

Mist like an old proscenium stage 
Curtains a distant hill in diaphanous folds. 
Over late May greenery 

Like winter leaden sky our hearts 
Float and fold and turn in 

Winds of memory or like 

Spruce pines glistening on the 
Shore we lean on the wind, 

Not always toward the 

Mind’s dusty mountain road 
That we must take on our 

Love’s true journey home. 


Hendersonville 


I bite the hard sour taste 
Of mountain apple— 
I see your smile... 


Mt. Pinnacle, Mt. Anne— 


August floating blue down pines 
In leaf-broken sun 
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The Painter at Arrowhead Point 
after Watching His Wife Swim 
into the Sea 


I watched your unwrapped arms 
like Venus in the shell of moonlight, 
your lovely woman’s arms muscled 
like a swimmer from Olympia. 
The water shimmered cold across 
the glimmer of Pacific night, 
that night on the bay underneath Hawk Tower, 
tocks like rough beasts kneeling in the surf 
racing white toward night sand. 
We both swam naked across the roaring surf, 
chilled and brazen in the tide— 
you would not stop, would fist 
the night sky, the night surf, the 
daring Olympia of Manet 
pulling hard in a butterfly 
of pride and sinewed nonchalance. 
I held back in breath-chilling surf 
with brine at my chin 
like the wine-press of the gods 
until I saw you pull and pull 
beyond the breaking waves into the night 
that seemed of dark intent. 
Then water shattered as it never had 
before, and the one I loved 
rushed dark and roaring into gloom 
beyond the waves, beyond the foam. 


Those years rushed dark through veins 

around my muscled neck— 
those years came pounding on 

a granite drum, till in my throat 
a strangling knot of memory 

blinded speech in vision 
of the loss I knew I would paint, 

an old man’s canvas at 
the sands near Pescadero Point, 

cold frame that— 

and then you held me tight. 


Malone Riechard 


So again we stand here, 

tonight on the slopes of Delphi; 

you the wise archaeologist— 

I the young classicist. 

Two scholars of the past 

at Delphi, we stand 

awed by the sunset on the waters 

on the slopes. Yes, you are right. 
Something weighs heavily tonight. 
And not with you? No, not with you. 
I know and I’m glad of it. 

In Olympia, Athens and here at Delphi 
your loves are in marble, you touch them. 
Your spirit is vital, alive; 

I catch your excitement, 

am drawn to it, 

live your enthusiasm. 

And the sunset. 

I am glad to be standing 

on these slopes, watching the sun 

set on waters, on olive groves, 
speaking to you, my friend. 

The café—you are right. 

It is not so good. Remember 

four years ago we ate there 

with our wives for the first time. 
Tonight we go back to them, 

suggest another place. That’s right. 
Look. Down the valley, the bus 
down the olive groves from the shore. 
Watch the sun set fire 

to the wind-chopped waters. 
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And here at Delphi. 

Pillars raised to gods. 

Two thousand years they stand. 

Cold monuments outlive oldest men. 

Yet wouldn’t you curse your God, 

their gods, all gods, if you could love 
even to decay of final days 

not to crumble, yes, only for one lifetime! 


In fading ecstasy men think moments 

they would suffer all their years, 

for moments of ecstasy. 

You and I said so much four years ago, 
together gazing these olive groves 

speaking of our brides. 

But moments die quick deaths. 

Am I too honest? Yet you do not 

deny it. No, you don’t deny it. 

Do we retreat in dull arrangements 

with women who have not been dull women, 
we, dull men, who have not been dull men? 
Do we grasp moment’s ecstasy 

through days of sorrow 

and all the sorrow not our sorrows 

but like the joy, 

sorrow in others we create? 


A couple walks among pillars. 
He holds her in ecstasy 

while marble mocks their love, 
indifferent, cold, still standing. 
And four years they return 

as you and I returned, 

the pillars stand just so. 


And they, empty 

not even for their death, 

but familiarity, dull, unchanged. 
Would that their hard felt sexual 
love of soul last eighty years 

and that would be enough. 


Yes it is evening, the mood. 

Your rebuttals are well taken. 

I know. Yesterday it was like this. 
True...true...times like 

this have come and gone. 

Yes, old man, it is worth it even yet. 
To supper, they wait. 


Dido to Anna 


Fist of angered words 

Strikes through mask of glass— 
Who knows better 

Where the fault-line lies 

Than one who loves. 
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Deep upon Her Peerless Eyes 


Road roughens as day ends— 

Cold sun gold winter wheat 

Sere and broken by December wind. 
As sky blackens road ends in 

Dead field howls of derision. 

Hostile boughs rosin to the night— 
Owls turn sinister, pule in 
Monotone of unmelodic notes— 
Inside the skull of the mind’s eye 
The night of evil spirits has begun— 
One by one mind plays 

Hypocrites of passion, 

Arms swing in senility of lost 

And tortured dreams—so that 

The word itself becomes obscenity— 
Clouds on the dark moon sky 

Peel back lips in a scream— 

Fanged rabid teeth streak the sky 

As wolves of desire 

Prey on carious emotions 

In the ditch of memory— 

Already in field’s dark night 

The body sees itself stripped and scarred, 
Lovely flesh of spine’s valley 
Whipped into furrows 

By love’s bitter wrist. 


Letter from Barcelona 
(February 15, 1977) 


Eight days later I sit 

In an office in Chapel Hill 

And read the letter you wrote 

In a park in the north of Barcelona. 


Every day, you tell me, 
You pass the statue of Columbus. 
You stare westward as he does 


And wonder why you ever left home. 


Last night (eight days ago) 

You drank a pint of wine— 

It comes with the meal— 

Slept for an hour, 

Woke to tea and went alone 

To a crowded café; 

Not a seat and all heads 

Watch television, a football match. 
You wrote me things are the same 
And you feel less alone. 

And you tell me you want to return 
To your husband and homeland, 
Two separations are two too many. 
I was feeling a bit enisled here 
Myself, alone in a dark room 

With books and a silent radio. 
And I opened your letter, 

Renewed our friendship and 


Loved Barcelona, eight days retrospect. 
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Bundling Time Away 


Light might have been yellow 
up stairs to a summer room. 
You would have ripped the knot of my shirt 
with anger in the nearness of your eyes. 
Your finger to your lips and tongue, 
you would have touched my skin with wet desire. 
The stone of nothingness might have 
turned to golden fish 
darting reefs that channel 
currents swift beneath the ribs. 


Now resentment is the teeth of sharks, 
fossils of his fear and angry eyes. 
Now the stone is agate 
in the burning of her eyes. 


Some swift night when cotton seas fold and fold 
and fold along the moon’s yellow stairs, 
when stone is turned hot aching flesh 
by delicate fingers of memory, 
I will have seen angry eyes, 
your longing torn and bruised. 
You will have remembered golden fish 
darting through the coral of my ribs. 


A Partial Vision of the Painter 
Working through the Night 


If in the yellow square 
of an old window you see 
at three a.m. the painter 
and his canvas in an empty room, 


canvas like the word’s thing- itself 
hidden in a Hebrew dust, 

what revelation will you imagine 
from the face you think you see? 


An orange flower on a stalk 
with burgundy leaves? 

A lover's face in the night 
of last goodbyes, in 


crucifixion of forbidden words, 
absence of pain of the cross 
of the lover’s empty arms? 
Who is this painter from the world 


of words we make to imagine 
that canvas turned from our eyes? 
That palimpsest of memory erased 
into beauty of the softened line. 


The revision of emotion into still-life 
so that the painful lover’s speaking mouth 
becomes a fare-you-well of pears and oranges 
in intensity beyond the pungent taste? 
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As if this flowing world that leaves the heart 
behind could ever canvas into hope 

like the framed studio of Vermeer 
already dusting past the icon of his brush. 


Or his buxom cook pouring cream 
into the brown bowl of his heart, 

his lighted lattice, his basket and 
stuccoed wall. We know our painter’s 


hidden canvas holds none of these, born 
as a bee in the summer sting 

of grassy surprise. What does it hold, 
cold calculation or passionate sighs? 


Ruined Choirs 


Death flesh leaves of November 

Cannot let go, cannot rest 

On oak-rooted earth—held fast 

By limbs alive to springs 

That will come for them—these limbs— 
Not leaves that long to rot away 

From the ruins they know they are— 


And s0 it is with lovers 

On that rainy autumn 

Oak-lined street of last goodbyes— 
Mirrored ruined faces, each seeing 
Each in the other’s eyes. 


Flight 


(December 29, 1978) 


In jet-silent sleep 

Of ninety strangers, I 

Luok down the sky, 

Red dusk like neap 

Tides, immaculate peace 

Of a world within, one star 

Aud later in the harbor 

Of memory I am released. 
Fugitive, I trace 

Sadness across the continent 

Like one sail, inconsequent, 

On the sea-silent race 

Of Morehead one evening 

Only months before this flight, 
This ever-descending night 
Which even now brings me grieving 
From sadness of a blackened room, 
Leaviny a love now lost 

Whete jet-sctreams cross 

Behind, enveloped by the gloom. 
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Landing in Minneapolis 


We descend midwestern magnificent 

Fields of snow and light to a white runway 
Across a midnight town: that elegant 
Diamond twin, lovely as a roundelay. 

How many days with you I would foreknow, 
As I fly down this continent of light: 

You asleep in a house of snow, 

Myself alone winging this holy night. 

You are no wild wooddove, not Peace I long 
To visit, live within, woman of this 

Town: I ask for no center, no god-strong 
Center, no wooddove winging mortal bliss. 
But even fallen, like us all, must I guess? 
When will I hear you say wild wooddove Yes? 
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